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Apologizing to Miss Evans 


IM stood in front of the door and per- 

spired. He knew he ought to ring the 
bell. But if he did that, the people inside 
would come to the door, and he would have 
to make his apology, and he didn’t know 
what to say. “Oh, dear,” he groaned, kick- 
ing himself, “why did I get myself into 
this?” 

Earlier that afternoon Jim and Jack had 
been walking home from school. 

“Look who’s coming down the road to- 
ward us,” said Jack. “It looks like Miss 
Freda Evans, our next door neighbor.” 

“Sure enough,” agreed Jim. 

The distance between them quickly nar- 
rowed, and as they met, Miss Evans called 
cheerily, “Good afternoon, boys.” 

“Good afternoon, Miss Evans.” 

That is all there should have been to it. 

But unfortunately, when the boys had 
gone about thirty feet farther, Jim did one 

















of those rude things boys (and girls) often 
think very clever. He turned and stuck out 
his tongue at Miss Evan’s back. At least, 
it was supposed to be her back. 

He thought, of course, that Miss Evans, 
intent on catching the bus, would be look- 
ing straight ahead. But she wasn’t. By 
strange coincidence, as Jim turned and 
stuck out his tongue, Miss Evans turned to 
look back up the road—and saw it. 

“Whatever did you do that for?” said 
Jack. “Now you'll get into trouble!” 

Reaching home, Jack gave a full report 
to Mother. “You know what Jim did?” 
he announced. ‘He stuck out his tongue at 
Miss Evans, and she saw.” 

“No,” said Mother aghast. “Jim, you will 
have to apologize. We shall wait till Fa- 
ther comes home and see what he thinks.” 

Father thought about it exactly the same 
way Mother did. 

“But I can’t apologize,” whined Jim. 

“Oh, yes you can, and you will,” said 
Father sternly. ‘No son of mine is ever 
going to stick out his tongue at an adult 
and get away with it.” 

Weak and trembling, Jim left the house. 
Down to the front gate wasn’t far, but it 
seemed a long way that evening. Then out 
the gate and back through the neighbor’s 
gate, and up to their front porch, wonder- 
ing whether they were watching him, won- 
dering what they would say, wondering 
what he would say. 

At last he was at the door, perspiring, 
fearing to ring the bell. He hoped Miss 
Evans had not yet returned from shopping. 
But even that, he knew, wouldn’t help. 
Dad would make him come back later. 
He rang. Miss Evans came to the door. 
This was it. 

“T, er—I’m, er, sorry I, er—er, I’m sorry 
” Why did his tongue stick in his 
mouth? Why did his heart have to beat so 
fast? Why couldn’t he breathe properly? 
With terrific effort he struggled on. “I’m 
sorry, Miss Evans, that I stuck out my 
tongue at you this afternoon.” 

He was through. Without waiting to 
hear what she would say, he turned and 
ran. Believe you me, he never stuck his 
tongue out at anyone again. 





Your friend, 




















A day in the life of a missionary. 





THE TIGER IN THE TRAP 


> 


dD’ you ever see a tiger caught in a trap? 
You didn’t? I did. I never forgot that fel- 
low. He was terribly mad! How did he get 
into that trap? Well, that’s the story. 

It was during the year 1931. I was travel- 
ing in the South Sumatra Mission field with 
Pastor Ohme. It was a boiling hot day, 110° 
in the shade, and I was wearing my sun 
helmet. We were on an ancient bus going 
to the western part of the country. We sat 
next to the driver. You should have seen 
the passengers and the load! 

First there were eight large sacks full of 


A savage tiger had been killing goats, cows, and dogs 
near the village. One man had barely escaped alive. 


RUSS HARLAN, ARTIST 


By F. J. DITTMAR 
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green coffee. In one corner, on top of the 
coffee sacks, were the bones of a water buf- 
falo that had been butchered early in the 
morning. Then there were ten passengers, 
of which eight were Mohammedans and two 
were friendly goats. Real live goats they 
were, black and white spotted. The driver 
told me that the goats would get out just 
one stop before Gemok Emas, the town to 

which we were traveling. 
We traveled over mountains and seem- 
ingly endless rice fields. For hours the road 
To page 19 
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the strange motto 


On the schoolhouse door was 


< “BE THE BEST” 


pi? 


By INEZ BRASIER «| /“@ 


— dashed up the walk to the school, then 
stopped suddenly at sight of the words 
stretched across the schoolhouse door: 


BE THE BEST 


He read them over several times, then 
turned to call, “Jack! Sue! Everybody! Come 
here!” 

Jack groaned as the boys and girls crowded 
around the motto. “Look what Miss Grant 
has nailed on the door,” he said. 

“I think it is a beautiful motto,” declared 
Sue. 

“I think so too,” added Jean. 

“You girls would be like that. ‘Be the 
Best!’” Jack repeated. Then he grinned. 
“Let’s go in and find out what Miss Grant 
means.” 

In the front of the room was a large pic- 
ture of Christ, and beneath it they saw the 
motto that was on the door: 


BE THE BEST 


Miss Grant stood before the rows of seats 
with her open Bible in her hand. Slowly she 
.tead the words, “Study to shew thyself ap- 
proved unto God, a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed.” 

An hour and a half later the boys and girls 
marched out for recess. 

“Play ball!” shouted Lee. 

“Put up the nets for the girls first,” replied 
Jack. “You know the rule!” 

Soon the girls were laughing at their ten- 
nis. The boys were on the ball diamond, and 
the smaller children were having a happy 
time on the swings and merry-go-round. 

“That is some motto,” Lee remarked as he 
tried to balance the bat on his head. “We'll 
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be the best little old ball players of all the 
schools in the State.” 

“We'll show them at the Pathfinder fair 
what this school can do,” boasted Jack. 

Miss Grant, watching, smiled. But the 
smile quickly faded. This was not what she 
had meant when she had written that motto 
on the board. She saw the ball sail over the 
diamond and across the fence beyond. With- 
out doubt, it was a good hit. The boys were 
really playing well. “If only they would study 
as well,” Miss Grant sighed. 

Jean ran past her. “We like that motto,” 
she shouted. 

“Yes, Miss Grant!” panted Sue as she 
handed the racket to Alice. “We're going 
to be the best tennis players! You see if we 
aren't, at junior camp next summer.” 

As the weeks went by, the boys worked 
hard perfecting their pitching and batting 
and the girls handled their rackets well, but 
somehow it was hard to apply that motto to 
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their studies or to themselves. Games were 
fun, but school lessons were downright hard 
work. 

One noon, six weeks later, a car drove 
into the school yard. The students watched 
from the ball diamond as a boy slowly 
climbed out. His hands reached for the wall. 
Hesitantly, with one hand always against the 
wall, he set one foot ahead of the other and 
shuffled to the entrance. A woman, whom the 
boys guessed to be his mother, opened the 
door for him. They disappeared inside. 

“He'll never make a ball player,” laughed 
Jack. 

“Aw, keep still!” answered Lee. “We don’t 
know yet. Let’s keep the game going. Strike 
one!” 

Miss Grant stood beside her desk as the 
boys and girls came in for afternoon classes. 
“Our new student is Jim Lorenz,” she said. 
“He is ’ Suddenly she stopped. She 
looked at Jim and smiled apologetically. Ap- 
parently what she had been about to say 
would have embarrassed him. Without an- 
other word she turned and began writing on 
the board the names of those who had made 
low scores in the arithmetic test. Her sen- 
tence remained unfinished. 

Several days later Lee muttered to Jack, 
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“What's the matter with Jim? He must think 
he’s too good to play.” 

“He just sits at his desk all the time or else 
he wanders about like this.” Jack imitated 
Jim’s stumbling steps. “And that’s not all. 
He rides to school every morning. What a 
sissy! He should walk like us. And have you 
noticed? He doesn’t even kneel down for 
prayers. Forget him, I say.” 

The students did forget Jim in their noisy 
games. Even the smaller children did not 
want him around, for he could not push 
the swings or help them down when they 
climbed too high on the bars. 

One night after school, as Jim waited for 
the car, he and Miss Grant had a heart-to- 
heart talk. “I know their teasing is very hard 
to endure, Jim,” the teacher told him. “I shall 
talk seriously to the boys about it after school 
tomorrow.” 

“Please don't, Miss Grant!” said Jim. “I 
couldn’t stand it if they were nice to me just 
because they pitied me for being hurt so 
badly in an accident that I could not sit 
up for months. I don’t want them to know 
I got behind in school because I had to stay 
in the hospital. And I don’t want them to 
know that Dad, that Dad was ” Jim 

To page 20 





Jack and Lee watched a boy climb 
slowly out of the car. One hand against 
the wall, he shuffled to the door. “He'll 
never be a ball player,” Jack laughed. 
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_ THE LAST LEAF 


2 By MRS. JOHN F. UNDERHILI pNO 





CHAPTER TWO: THE PRAIRIE FIRE 





_ was great excitement making the 
new home. Father, with the help of his 
friends, made a dugout in the side of a hill. 
He cut poles to put across the top for a roof, 
and covered them with brush, hay, and sod, 
in order to keep out the heat and the rain. 

When the family finally moved into this 
little house with a lean-to, they were glad 
to settle down and make it their home. 

The girls decorated the bare walls with 
wild flowers, milkweed 
clusters, and cattails that 
they found in low marshy 
places. They tacked up 
flocks of flying birds cut 
from wrapping paper, “to 
make it look like the wild 
prairies,” explained Nel- 
lie. 

They put clean white 
muslin curtains up at the 
windows, and braided rag 
rugs for the rough board 
floor. 

For many days there had 
been no rain. Everything was parched and 
dry. Even the wells became low on water. 

One afternoon the girls were sitting in the 
parlor, each busy with her special task. Clara 
was hemming sheets; Libbie was making 
quilt blocks; Eva and Nellie were braiding 
rag strips for a rug; May and Mertie were 
busy paring and slicing apples for drying. 

Just then Mother Hull dashed into the 
room, her face white with fear. 

“Girls!” she said, “there’s a big prairie 
fire headed this way. It’s like a great wall 
coming with the wind. Let us pray.” 

When Mother Hull prayed it was not a 
mere repetition of words. She talked to God 
as to a loving Father. And she firmly be- 
lieved that God would answer. When she 
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said “Amen” and rose from her knees, she 
turned to the girls and said, “God will help 
us, but we must do our part. Clara, get all 
the buckets filled with water from the tank. 
Libbie, take that old gray blanket from our 
bed and tear it into four pieces.” 

Then taking off her gingham apron, she 
led the way to the tank. 

Father was urging the horses, plowing a 
furrow around the buildings. Mother and 
the girls stood ready with 
buckets of water as the 
wall of fire came nearer 
and nearer. The smoke 
reached them first and 
stung their eyes. 

Father made one more 
4% round with the plow, then 
drove the horses inside the 
circle. 

Mother and the girls 
wet down the tall dry grass 
with the pieces of blanket 
and the gingham apron. 
But somehow the fire sud- 
denly changed its course. Instead of coming 
straight toward the little prairie home, the 
wall of flames turned and went south, leav- 
ing untouched a narrow strip of dry grass 
just outside the ring of plowing. 

For several minutes the little family stood 
shading their smarting eyes and watching 
the devouring fire leave a wide path of black 
ashes in its wake. It stopped when it reached 
the stage road. When the roaring and crack- 
ling of the flames had subsided, Mother Hull 
bowed her head and said, “Thank you, merci- 
ful Father, for sparing us and our home.” 

With the coming of autumn, the problem 
of school was presented to the town council 
at Henry. The schoolhouse had been erected. 
There were perhaps forty children who were 
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ready for school, but there was no teacher. 

“Maybe I could teach,” suggested Libbie, 
partly as a joke. “At least I can apply for the 
position.” She did. When she came back 
from visiting the members of the school 
board, she had a signed contract in her hand. 

“I will do my best,” said Libbie. “I will 
be the first teacher in the first school in 
Henry.” 

May, Nellie, and Mertie were enrolled in 
that school. They were proud to have their 
sister Libbie for their teacher, and they did 
their best to learn the lessons she assigned. 

“May, for your English lesson, I want you 
to memorize this poem by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, entitled ‘The Last Leaf,” said Lib- 
bie one day. 

May read and reread the poem. It was not 
difficult to memorize. It described an old 
man Dr. Holmes knew as a boy. He used to 
wear an old three-cornered hat, and reminded 
Dr. Holmes of a dead leaf on a tree. 


“IT know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that 
Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling.” 
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Somehow the poem took on a different 
meaning for May. She thought of a remark 
Mother had made once. “Perhaps,” Mother 
had said, “you will even outlive all of us, 
who knows?” 

“Maybe I will be the last leaf on our fam- 
ily tree, even though I am a cripple,” said 
May, and she kept that thought in her mind 
for many years. 

May was also interested in the activities 
of the village church. She attended services 
regularly and took an active part in the 
young people’s meetings. Mother Hull be- 
came a worker in the Ladies’ Aid Society. 
Besides teaching a Sunday school class, Lib- 
bie became the church pianist. The other 
girls also soon found their places in which 
to serve the Lord. 

One night May snuffed out the candle, 
and she and her sisters settled down for a 
good sleep. 

Suddenly the neighbor's dogs began to 
bark. They seemed to be excited about some- 
thing. Then other dogs added their yelps 
and howls to the chorus. 

“Those are not all dogs,” said Clara in 
a half whisper. “They are either coyotes or 
wolves.” To page 15 


Mother and the girls stood with buckets of water as 
the wind swept the flames over the dry grass toward 
their little home. They prayed for God to protect it. 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 
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< OREGON IN ACTION 


W. D. BLEHM, Reporting / 


PHOTOS, COURTESY A. J. REISIG 


ees out for the car, man. You're going 
to hit it!” But the warning was too late. 
The speeding cars crashed head on, and dead 
and dying lay scattered on the ground. Skilled 
Pathfinders quickly rushed over to render aid. 
Fortunately, it was only a skit. No one was 
hurt, but many adults were impressed with 
the ability of the Pathfinders to bind up the 
victim’s wounds. It was only one event in 
Oregon’s first annual Pathfinder fair. 

From the moment Eugene Academy's 
drums and trumpets opened the day’s activ- 
ities until the final benediction, it was one 
fast-moving event after another. 

There were marching demonstrations on 
the academy playfield, five outdoor track 
and field events (the broad jump, tent pitch- 







2. Crash! Two midget cars have collided. A 
victim lies helpless on the ground. But a Path- 
finder has arrived on the scene and is in con- 
trol. Demonstration won first for Laurelwood. 
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ing, shoe kick, string burn, and relay race), 
and a speed-defying knot contest. 

There were other skits too. One showed 
how to rescue a drowning swimmer. In an- 
other the city fire department cooperated by 
coming to help revive a young cyclist who 
had hit a power line. 

Finally the awards were presented by Con- 
ference President L. E. Biggs. The Eugene 
Club received the first place victory trophy, 
Coos Bay came second, and Deerhorn third. 
Any club winning the trophy three years in 
succession may keep it permanently. Who 
will win next year? 

Pastor A. J. Reisig, Oregon’s MV secre- 
tary, and his associate, W. D. Blehm, were 
in charge. 


1. The goal is to burn the string. But first you 
and your partner must build the fire and light 


should be, another team may burn theirs first. 


it. If everything is not done exactly as it 

















3. There was a parade during the day, with 
floats entered by different clubs. This one 
demonstrates a typical camping scene in min- 
iature, with a model pup tent in the middle. 


4. These were the awards. Ribbons were for 
exhibits, demonstrations, etc. Trophies were 
for clubs earning most total points. Any club 
winning large one three years in row keeps it. 


5. Stamp collecting, glorified glass painting, 
and other hobbies are exhibited in this booth. 
The booths were well made. (To find out how 
to do glorified glass painting, see page 14.) 


6. This is the way the fair began, the Path- 
finders gathering in front of Pastor W. D. 
Blehm in order to register. Some look over 
the programs. They were having a good time! 


7. Another booth. Pathfinder Clubs in other 
places would do well to examine these pic- 
tures carefully for ideas. Here are suggestions 
and tips for booths and skits at your next fair. 
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One man was nearly burned at the stake 


as a result! It all started with 


Two Glasses and a Weathercock! 


By HARRY BAERG 


Go day in 1608 Hans Lippershey, a 
Dutch spectacle maker, held two lenses, 
one in each hand, and lined them up toward 
a distant church steeple. He was astonished 
to find that even the weathercock on top of 
the steeple could be seen in detail. With 
a bit of experimenting he had soon con- 
structed the first telescope. 

Soon other men in Holland and Belgium 
began to make and sell telescopes. Galileo, 
of Italy, heard about them and immediately 
proceeded to make one of his own. His first 
one magnified only three times, the next one 
eight, but the best one made later magnified 
thirty-three times. 

This instrument helped Galileo to dis- 
cover the moons of Jupiter, the spots on the 
sun, and finally, to gather enough proof to 
tell the world that the earth traveled around 
the sun and not the sun around the earth. 
That got him into trouble with the estab- 
lished church, and he was forced to say it 
wasn’t so, or be burned to death at the stake. 

Galileo’s telescopes were somewhat dif- 
ferent from the ones that astronomers use 
now. His telescope was made by placing a 
concave lens at one end of a tube and a con- 
vex lens at the other. The concave lens was 
held next to the eye. A concave lens is 
thick at the outside and thin in the center, 
but a convex lens is thick in the center and 
thin at the outside. This type of telescope 
is still used and is useful for many purposes. 
Field glasses are made this way, except that 
mirrors are used inside to reflect the light 
back and forth in order to keep the tube 
short. 

The astronomer Kepler decided to make a 
different telescope, both lenses to be convex 
but the one near the eye much smaller. This 
proved successful except that everything he 
looked at appeared upside down. This did 
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not matter for studying the stars. As bigger 
and better telescopes were made, they had 
to be built longer and longer. Some of the 
largest were said to be six hundred feet long. 
Being so long, they could not be moved ac- 
curately to point at the stars, so the added 
length was a real disadvantage. 

Astronomers noticed that the stars seen in 
the telescopes were colored and hazy. Sir 
Isaac Newton searched for a way to remedy 
this. Finally he invented a telescope that 
used a curved mirror instead of a lens to 
focus the starlight. Because the light is re- 
flected off the mirrors, this kind of telescope 
is called a reflecting telescope. The 200-inch 
telescope at Palomar is made like this, and 
so are other modern telescopes. The mirror 
in the first reflecting telescopes was made 
with an alloy of copper and tin, highly pol- 
ished. Later ones have been made of glass, 
on which is spread a thin layer of silver or 
aluminum. When this becomes dull it is 
washed off and a new, bright layer put on. 

When we see how the modern telescopes 
are made, and consider the great amount of 
precise workmanship that goes into their 
manufacture, we wonder how the early as- 
tronomers were able to learn as much as they 
did from their crude instruments. Yet they 
did discover much and made some exact cal- 
culations that still stand. The basic designs 
of the original telescopes are still copied. 
Each had its advantages, and there are at 
present many different types of telescopes in 
use for various kinds of study. 

The invention of telescopes soon resulted 
in the building of many observatories. Eng- 
land built one at Greenwich, near London, 
in 1675. The first one in the United States 
was started in 1831 in North Carolina. Since 
then hundreds have been erected, often in 
connection with universities. 














It is the usual thing for most of us to 
think of astronomers as sitting night after 
night with their eyes glued to the eyepiece of 
their telescopes. This, however, is mot ac- 
curate. 

Finding that the camera can see better 
than they can, modern astronomers have 
learned to do their star studying with a cam- 
era. By making long photographic time ex- 
posures, they can detect faint, faraway stars 
that no human eye could see. The camera 
also permits the astronomer to enlarge the 
picture still further, and to study it at lei- 
sure. 

These giant “eyes” that search the heavens 
are pointed toward a particular spot. Then 
a machine is set in motion that keeps the 
telescope constantly pointing at the same 
stars. Otherwise there would be just streaks 
showing on the picture, because the earth 
moves while the picture is being taken. 

Generally, with a large telescope, such as 
the one at Palomar, there are several astron- 
omers at the observatory. Each is working on 


A. Galileo’s type of 
telescope, with con- 
cave eyepiece lens. 


B. One type of re- 
fracting telescope. 


C. A telescope 
forty feet long 
made by the as- 
tronomer Herschel. 











D. A reflecting tel- 
escope with curved 
mirror like the 200- 
inch at Palomar. 
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a specific project, and waits for his turn at 
the glass. When it comes, he takes as many 
photographs as he needs, then lets another 
use the telescope while he studies his pho- 
tographs for several weeks or months. With 
the complicated mathematics required in 
this study the astronomer has enough to 
keep him busy till his turn comes again. 

Most of you have seen pictures of observa- 
tories—the dome-shaped buildings with the 
narrow openings in the roof. These observa- 
tories are usually placed near the top of a 
mountain away from all city lights and above 
smoke clouds, fog, and dust, for these would 
interfere with the view of heavenly things. 
No lights are allowed on the hilltop while 
the telescope is in use; every effort is made 
to keep down dust and smoke. Yet, in spite 
of all the work of the astronomers, the heav- 
ens remain a great mystery, dim and uncer- 
tain, “as seen through a glass, darkly.” What 
marvelous things we will see in the hereafter 
when, with more than telescopic vision, we 
shall behold the universe the Lord created! 
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UNCLE ARTHUR'S STORY 








—— was one of the brightest boys at 
the mission school, although, like some 
other boys I know, he was brighter at play 
than at work. 

He had been attending the school for two 
or three years, but though many of the other 
boys had given their hearts to Jesus, Sambo 
had not. He always wanted to “have a good 
time,” and refused to give up some of the 
bad habits he had brought with him from 
his heathen village. 

Sometimes the people in charge of the 
mission had thought of sending Sambo 
home, but again and again they had forgiven 
him and let him stay on. Someday, they 
hoped, something might happen that would 
lead Sambo to love the Lord. 

Despite all his naughty ways, the other 
boys liked him a great deal, chiefly, perhaps, 
because he was such a wonderful swimmer. 
In any sort of race he could leave them all 
behind, and this made him somewhat of a 
hero. 

One afternoon as they all stood on the 
bank of the big, wide river where they went 
to bathe, one of the boys dared Sambo to 
swim clear across to the other side and back 
again. 

No one had ever done it before. It was 
against the rules. Because of the current and 
the crocodiles, the boys were supposed to stay 
in their own quiet pool. But you know what 
boys are, always looking for some new excite- 
ment. 

And now, as Sambo hesitated, they all be- 
gan to tease him. 

“You're afraid,” one said. 

“I’m not,” said Sambo. 

“You couldn’t swim that far,” said an- 
other. 

“I could,” said Sambo. 

“Then why don’t you do it?” said a third. 

“Maybe I will,” said Sambo. “Maybe I 
will.” 

But as he did not go in at once, they 
taunted him some more. 

“Let’s see you do it!” they cried. “We'll 
count, and see how long you take.” 

“All right,” said Sambo. “I'll try.” 

“Mind the crocodiles!” cried someone as 
Sambo slipped into the water. 

“Don’t worry about the crocs,” he replied. 
“I can swim faster than they can.” 
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SAVED B 


And he was off. With powerful strokes 
he worked up against the current. Then over 
toward the middle. While the others held 
their breath at the daring feat, Sambo drew 
nearer and nearer to the opposite bank. 

At last he stopped swimming and began 
to walk out of the water. At this all the boys 
clapped their hands and shouted, “Well done, 
Sambo! Well done!” 

For a while Sambo sat on the bank getting 
his breath for the return trip. Then, as the 
others watched and shouted to him, he en- 
tered the water and began the long swim 
back. 

Then it happened. 

Sambo had not been in the water more 
than two or three minutes when somebody 
saw a long, low shape moving toward him. 
It was like a floating tree trunk, but with 
hard, cruel eyes. 

“A crocodile!” he cried. 

Then they all saw it, and with one accord 
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BY A CROCODILE 


Auth 


rf 
By ARTHUR S. MAXWELLY © 


f “Uncle Arthur's Bedtime Stories,” “The 


Codren’s Hour With Uncle Arthur,” etc. 


they yelled, “Look out, Sambo! There’s a 
crocodile right behind you!” 

Sambo heard the warning, and looking 
round, saw the terrible beast coming straight 
toward him. 

He almost leaped out of the water. Never 
in his life had he swum so fast. 

Always he had thought he could outswim 
a crocodile. But could he? Could he? 

Terrified, the others watched the grim 
race. 

For a little while it looked as though 
Sambo might win. With a great burst of 
speed he pulled ahead. But no boy alive 
could keep up such a pace. Gradually the 
distance narrowed. The crocodile got nearer 
and nearer. 

Suddenly there was a splash, a snap, and 
poor Sambo disappeared. 

With wild cries of fear and sorrow the 
boys rushed back to the mission. 

But when the mission director heard the 


ps? 


story he ordered search parties out at once. 
Crocodiles, he explained, do not eat their 
prey as soon as they catch it, but bury it 
until they are ready for their meal. There 
was just one chance in a hundred, he said, 
that Sambo might still be alive. 

So the search parties started out, combing 
every yard of both banks of the river, up- 
stream and down. 

Meanwhile Sambo, dragged under the wa- 
ter, had lost consciousness. Then, in a nar- 
row inlet hidden by bushes, the crocodile 
had covered him with mud and sticks and 
stones, fortunately leaving his head above 
water. 

By and by consciousness returned. Sambo 
awoke to find himself in a crocodile’s lair! 

You can imagine how frightened he was. 
He was ready to scream with fear. But at 
that very moment he remembered something 
he had been taught in the mission school. 
He thought about Jesus. To page 20 





T. K. MARTIN, ARTIST 


Never had Sambo swum so fast. The crocodile was after him, and coming closer! 
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GiAss painting is fun. There are several 
interesting ways to do it. We will begin 
with pictures on mirrors, for they are ex- 
quisitely beautiful. 

You will need India ink, paints, and 
brushes the same as for the glorified glass 
pictures I told you about last week. Instead 
of ordinary glass, however, you will need a 
mirror. Mirrors can be purchased in any size 
from a glass company, or you may find an 
inexpensive one that you can take apart. The 
back of a mirror is covered with silver, and 
is a dark color, almost black. 

Choose a picture that fits nicely into the 
center of your mirror. Trace only the out- 
side outlines onto the back of the mirror, 
using carbon paper. To make the lines more 
distinct it may be necessary to go over them 
with a well-pointed pencil after the tracing. 

The next step is to take off the silver 
where the picture is to go. Use a sharp pocket 
knife and scrape the silver as in Figure 1. 

Follow the outline care- 

_— fully and accurately. 

ip A\ When all the silver has 

a ~—__séDeen scraped off and the 

picture area is clean, 

— turn the mirror over. 

(1) Now place the picture 

on the table and lay the 

mirror on it upside down, with the black 

side up and the picture against the uncoated 

side. It will fit exactly into the cleaned-off 
area. 

With a pen and India ink, draw in all 
the outlines of the picture. Then, following 
the instructions given in last week’s article, 
paint the picture and finish the back and 
edges. You will have a picture of real beauty. 
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How to Make a 
Mirror Picture 


By BERNARD I. RASMUSSEN 


Convex Glass Pictures 


Round convex glass is shaped very much 
like a saucer. It reflects light in such a way 
that it adds to the beauty of the pictures. 

Convex circles of glass are found on some 
clocks and can be bought from jewelry stores 
or taken from an old clock. Thayer and 
Chandler, 910 Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
sell all kinds of convex glass circles and ovals. 

To make a convex glass picture, fasten 
your design to the outside of the convex 
surface with Scotch tape. Make the picture 
on the inside surface in the same way as for 
flat glass pictures. The backing and framing 
will present a little more difficult problem, 
but in general it is done as described in last 
week's GUIDE. 


Beautifying Glassware 


Drinking glasses and other glassware can 
be decorated with special paints that are 
baked in an oven. Such paints can be pur- 
chased in art or hobby supply stores. 

To paint a design on a drinking glass, 
place the pattern inside the glass. Hold it 
in place with a piece of crumpled paper. 
See Figure 2. Paint on the design and bake, 
following the directions 
that come with your paints. 


Glass Etching 


Another interesting 
thing to do with glass is 
to etch it. This can be done 
with hydrogen fluoride, 
but it is safer and easier 
to do it with glass etching 
cream. Get a tube of this 
in an art or hobby store. 
You will also need some asphaltum or asphalt 
paint and a small round brush. 

Cover the edges of the design, that is, the 











areas not to be etched, with asphaltum, using 
the brush. See Figure 3. Then apply the 
etching cream to the area 
of the design. Leave the 
cream on for a while, fol- 
lowing the directions on 
the tube. After etching is 
completed remove the as- 
phaltum with paint thin- 
ner or gasoline. The design 
will appear in a beautiful 
frosted effect. 
Next week we will tell (3) 

you how to make a clever 
elephant-shaped pencil holder from plywood. 





The Last Leaf 


From page 7 

The girls listened intently for several min- 
utes. They could clearly distinguish between 
the bark of the dogs and the sharp quick 
yelps of the coyotes. They shuddered as they 
heard the long dismal howl of the wolves. 

“I hope they don’t come here,” said Nel- 
lie, pulling the quilts up over her head. 

May started to pull the covers up over 
her head also, then she said, “No, the Lord 
is my Shepherd. I shall not be afraid. He 
will protect His sheep from the wolves.” 
And confidently she laid her head on her 
pillow and fell asleep. 

Father Hull was very busy that fall. The 
next task after the house was built was to 
break the land. 

One of the neighbors had a good breaking 
plow, which he offered to lend, with his team 
of horses, to help Father get enough land 
ready for grain in the spring. 

Late in the afternoon Father Hull hitched 
up his own team to the light buggy and went 
into town to bring the girls home from 
school. As they were riding home, suddenly 
a man appeared from behind some swamp 
willows along the road. May was sitting on 
the seat beside father. She clung to him in 
fear, for the man was carrying a gun. 

The girls in the back of the buggy hud- 
dled together. 

“Give me a lift, neighbor?” he asked as 
the team drew up beside him. “You don’t 
need to fear me because of this gun.” 

“I take it you have had poor luck at hunt- 
ing,” said Father. “I don’t see you carrying 
home any game.” 


“Well, it’s this way,” began the man rather 
mysteriously. “You see, you and me have 
enemies in these parts. Do you see that plow 
over yonder setting in the ground?” Father 
and the girls looked in the direction he 
pointed. Sure enough, there was a plow right 
in the middle of a furrow. 


“Well, sir,’ continued the man, “un- 
friendly Indians attacked the owner of that 
plow right in the middle of his fall plowing 
—beat the man, took his horses and harness. 
Well, that’s why I carry this gun. I’m taking 
no chances with any unfriendly Indians.” 
The man climbed up into the buggy. May 
sat in the back with the girls. 

All the way home the neighbor explained 
the use of guns to Father, and the value of 
having one around handy—“just in case.” 

But Father had his own ideas about using 
firearms to injure his fellow men. He had 
always been a peaceable man. 

(Next week: Bear tracks and the Indian 
raid. ) 
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What Vitamins Are 


\/4By EVA BEELER, RN@Y 


Answering the requirements: 7. Be able to cook each 
of three common vegetables by two different methods. 


ELLO there, Cookettes,” greeted Miss 
Beeler. “I see my happy Cookettes are 
here right on the dot again today.” 

“Yes, we wouldn't miss this fun for any- 
thing,” said Joe. 

“My, your arms are loaded with books, 
Warren. You surely are planning on study- 
ing a lot tonight,” smiled the teacher. 

“Oh, these are not all mine. I stopped at 
the store and got my little sister some color- 
ing books,” said Warren. 

“I see a nice big ABC book on top. Did 
you know that we have ABC in cooking and 
nutrition too?” 

The young folks shook their heads. 

“You mean we have vitamins that have 
some of the letters in our alphabet?” Joe 
asked. 

“We hear a lot about vitamins but really 
don’t know much of what they are,” said 
Linda. 


Vitamin Foods Are Protective Foods 


“We first learned about vitamins from 
their absence instead of their presence. His- 
tory tells of many explorers and sailors who 
died because of 
the lack of fresh 
foods. It has only 
been within the 
last twenty-five 
years that research 
has shown us the 
duty or function 
of each vitamin 
and its effect 
upon people. 

PETERSON, ARTIST 


COURTESY OF 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 


These survivors are 
suffering from lack 
of vitamin C as did 
all sailors years ago. 
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Each day brings new discoveries and vitamin 
information. 

“Each vitamin affects a certain function of 
the body. If one or more vitamins are lacking, 
the smooth running process of the body is 
upset. The vitamins work together with the 
minerals, proteins, and carbohydrates.” 

“If some of these vitamins are named A 
and B and C, please tell us about them,” 
asked Warren. 

“I shall be glad to. 


Vitamin A 


“Vitamin A is found in the fats of milk, 
butter, liver, fish, and eggs. When vitamin 
A is found in plants it is called carotene,” 
explained the teacher. 

“I can remember that because it sounds 
like carrots,” laughed Marilyn. 


Vitamin B 


“When vitamin B was first discovered no 
one ever suspected there would be so many 
vitamins in the group.” 

“Are they the B complex we hear about 
on the radio?” asked Warren. 
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should be stored in the dark. 

“The B vitamins are harmed when soda 
is used in cooking, so do not add it to vege- 
tables to keep their color. 


Vitamin C 


“The disease scurvy, which comes from a 
lack of vitamin C, was known away back 
when, ‘in fourteen hundred ninety-two, Co- 
lumbus sailed the ocean blue.’ Famous ex- 
plorers, such as Captain Cook, Magellan, and 
Vasco da Gama, lost many of their sailors as 
a result of this disease. The leading admirals 
of the English Navy finally found that by 
carrying along in the ships fresh limes, a 
fruit much like lemons, they could keep their 
sailors well. That is how the men of the 
English Navy came to be called ‘limeys.’ 

“Citrus fruits of all kinds, tomatoes, mel- 
ons, raw cabbage, peppers, potatoes, and 
strawberries are sources of vitamin C,” con- 
tinued the teacher. 

“We can’t eat all these every day. What 


will give us plenty of vitamin C?” asked 
Dwight. 

“See that you have some citrus fruits and 
plenty of green leafy vegetables each day, 
and you should get many of the needed vita- 
mins for health. 

“Vitamin C is lost if food is allowed to 
stand in the open air or in water for long 
periods.” 

“Does that mean that potatoes should not 
be peeled early and left standing in water un- 
til time for cooking?” asked Martha. 

“That's right. Also, vegetables should be 
cooked in a small amount of water so that 
the vitamins will be saved,” explained Miss 
Beeler. 

“If vegetables lose vitamin C when stand- 
ing in the air, I suppose that means they 
should be washed, covered, and kept in the 
refrigerator when we get home from the 
market?” asked Marilyn. 

“That is correct.” 


To page 19 
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YOU will have hours of pleasure and much profit, too, in 
reading books we have prepared for you Juniors. Have you 
read these? 


Ruggy, the Mountain Buck 


A thrilling story of Ruggy, a little fawn in the mountains of 
northern California, who was raised by a boy and girl on their 
ranch. Exciting and breath-taking, each chapter opens new won- 
ders in animal life. 


Shiloh, the Man of Nazareth 


A life of Christ written for Juniors. It will hold your interest 
page by page, and you will want to read it again. It is wonder- 
ful. Be sure to read it. 


Sky Pilot of Alaska 


The thrilling story of a young man who sacrificed some good 
jobs to go as a missionary to Alaska. He faced many, many dan- 
gers that he might carry the gospel to the natives and people in 
outlying districts in this land of the north. 


A White Nurse in Africa 


A mission story which is different, and which will inspire and 
interest you. This unusual girl tells of her many experiences in 
a most interesting way. Some of them are almost unbelievable. 
You will enjoy it. 


Cloth, $2.00 


Cloth, $2.75 ¢* 


Cloth, $2.00 


Price, $2.50 





Book and Bible House 








Enclosed find $ , for which please send me the following: 
RUGGY cia ieoredas ed eae _ Cr 
ee I Gi —______WHITE NURSE $ 
TOTAL a oe 


Prices higher in Canada. Add sales tax where necessary. ee eee ee 


Order from your BOOK AND BIBLE HOUSE ADDRESS 7 


PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING ASSN., Mountain View, California 






















What Vitamins Are 
From page 17 
Vitamin D 


“What vitamin is it we get when we go 
swimming?” asked Warren. 

“Vitamin D is the sunshine vitamin. It 
may also be obtained from fish-liver oils, egg 
yolks, and irradiated milk. Growing boys and 
girls need plenty of good sunshine. We have 
told you many facts today, but I do not be- 
lieve your bright eyes and alert ears have 
taken them all in. Now let’s cook.” 

“We learn to cook more vegetables today, 
don’t we?” said Joe. 

“That's right,” agreed Miss Beeler. “Re- 
member, before cooking always wash your 
hands. Put on your apron and cap. If you 
are using a cookbook instead of a recipe 
file, open your book to the desired recipe 
and hold it in place with two rubber bands. 
This saves many errors due to the pages turn- 
ing over. Let's get started.” 


4 The Tiger in the Trap 

From page 3 
ran through wild forests of bamboo, and 
I remembered that such places are the favor- 
ite hideouts of the tiger. I remembered, too, 
that here the great jungles of Sumatra come 
very near to the rice fields and that wild ani- 
mals such as tigers and elephants are seen 
many times. About two o'clock in the aft- 
ernoon we stopped in a small village, and 
the goat passengers got off. 

And then we came nearer to the place 
to which we were going—Gemok Emas. 
There stood our missionary, Joris Tuna, wait- 
ing for us with a number of friends around 
him, all Javanese. The people seemed to be 
excited and were looking toward a certain 
place. Pastor Tuna told me, “They trapped 
lee: a tiger just an hour ago.” 

My companion wanted to see the tiger, 
1se = and I turned and said, “Apa kita bisa lihat 
4 harimau itu {Can we see the tiger}?” Sure, 

we could see him. 

Walking through the village, Pastor Tuna 
told us that the tiger had killed many goats, 
— cows, and dogs, and lately had attacked a 
aa man, bruising him badly. The village folks 
had complained to the government office. 
A few days later a white man had come with 
a car such as they had never seen before. 


It was a very large cage with heavy iron 
bars. In the rear was a door that could be 
pulled up, so that when the tiger went into 
the trap the door could come down with a 
bang—and the animal would not be able 
to get out. The trap was on four wheels. In 
front was a long pole, and two large oxen 
could pull it just as if it had been an ox car. 

A small goat had been placed in the trap 
and tied to one of the bars. Two large oxen 
had then pulled the trap deep into the jungle, 
after which everyone had gone back to the 
village. From far away, Pastor Tuna told 
us, one could just hear the small voice of that 
poor little goat. The village people waited 
till three o'clock in the afternoon. Then, 
with their two largest Indian oxen, they had 
gone to see what was in the jungle. 

From far off they could hear a tiger roar- 
ing. They paused. Nothing happened. They 
went on. Now they could tell that the tiger 
was roaring in the trap. The two oxen re- 
belled. They would not go one more step. 
Turning around, they attacked their masters 
and then ran for their lives. The tiger must 
have heard the commotion too, because he 
was quiet for a time. But now he started 
again in a bigger way. 

The situation was not pleasant. One of 
the men, a courageous soul, went ahead and 
looked at the trap. Coming back, he told the 
others to follow, for there was no danger. 
When the tiger saw the men he turned into 
a roaring fury, leaping against the heavy 
iron bars. But that did not help him. The 
natives took hold of the long pole in front 
and pulled the trap out of the jungle. Com- 
ing to the village, they rolled the trap under 
a mango tree. The tiger acted so terribly wild 
in his new house that it nearly fell on one 
side. By and by he grew tired and lay down. 

That was just the time we came rattling 
into the village in the old bus. Pastor Tuna 
brought us to the trap. That was a large 
tiger! 

He had a wonderfully striped hide, dark 
golden brown with black stripes. The most 
fascinating part of him was his eyes. They 
seemed like greenish, burning flames. We 
stood about ten feet from the trap. And 
then—never before in my life had I seen 
anything move so fast, just like lightning— 
the tiger attacked us. 

Poor fellow, he had forgotten those heavy 
iron bars! But Pastor Tuna, Pastor Ohme, 
and I were also poor fellows. We saw that 
terrible animal attacking. We also had for- 
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gotten the iron bars and saw only the deadly 
animal going into action. I threw myself 
down in a moment’s time. Pastor Ohme 
started running for all he was worth, and 
I saw him dashing around a corner of a 
bamboo house. Then I heard Pastor Tuna 
laughing. I did not feel very good, and 
looked to the other side. 

There stood Pastor Tuna behind a coco- 
nut tree. He had tears in his eyes. At once 
I had the feeling that we had paid the price 
of his pleasure! 

The next day the tiger in his trap was sold 
to a zoo. Later Pastor Ohme preached a ser- 
mon to my native friends and I was his 
translator. He told our Mohammedan friends 
that sin was just as bad as a tiger. If man 
does not come to Christ and give Him his 
heart, sin will kill him in the end. 





Saved by a Crocodile 
From page 13 


“Jesus!” he cried. “Save me from the croc- 
odile! Please save me from the crocodile! 
And I will be your boy always and always.” 

Even as he cried out, he heard the tramp 
of feet. Soon he was looking up into the faces 
of some of the people from the mission who 
were searching for him. Quickly they tore 
away the sticks and rocks, put Sambo on a 
stretcher, and carried him back to the mis- 
sion hospital. 

Today, if you were to visit this mission 
in the heart of Africa, you would meet 
Sambo. He walks on crutches because of 
what the crocodile did to his leg. But he 
doesn’t seem to mind. There’s a joy on his 
face that is wonderful to behold. He is one 
of the finest Christian lads you could wish 
to meet anywhere. 





“Be the Best’ 


From page 5 


traced odd figures on his desk with his fin- 
gers. “Maybe I can think of something I can 
do that will make them like me. Do you 
think Jesus could make me well all at once? 
You said the other day that He always an- 
swers our prayers. I never knew about Him 
till I came here.” 

“We will ask Him,” said Miss Grant 
kindly. “But sometimes His answers are No, 
for He wants us to be patient. You are much 
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better than you were the first day you were 
here, so I am sure that He is already answer- 
ing our prayers.” 

“I really am better, Miss Grant. And I 
know I can finish two grades this year. Then 
I will not be so far behind Jack and Lee 
and the others. And next year I can play 
ball as I used to.” 

“Remember, Jim, being the best in games 
is not the only place to be the best. Being 
the best is being like Jesus too, you know. 
Just then the car came and their conversa- 
tion ended. 

The next day and for days after, rain fell. 
Both boys and girls grumbled. Only the 
smaller ones who sat around the play table 
with Jim each recess seemed to be having 
any fun. 

“Help me make animals that stand up 
like yours, Jim!” said one little first grader. 
“Show us how to make them jump the way 
you do,” said another eagerly. 

“Look, Jim! See my little dog I made,” 
said tiny Jane, eyes sparkling. “Watch him 
jump over my little fence.” 

Lee and Jack watched amazed. “Guess he’s 
got something,” Lee whispered finally. 
“Maybe he’s not such a sissy after all. I'd 
like to make puppets like that myself.” 

The next morning was sunny, though the 
wind was cold. But in spite of the cheeriness 
of the sunshine, there was a sober expression 
on the faces of the boys and girls as they 
hurried to the schoolhouse. On the way home 
last night Jean had told them all about Jim’s 
troubles. 

“We should have thought,” said Jack seri- 
ously. “My ears burn yet over what Jean 
told us. We have been stepping on Jim as if 
he were a bug of some kind. What would 
we be like if we had had to lie in a cast for 
almost a year, and our dads had been killed 
in a terrible accident as his was?” 

“Jean was right,” admitted Lee. “We sure 
haven't been even decent to Jim.” 

“We girls have been almost as bad, that 
is, all of us but Jean,” added Sue. 

“You should have heard Dad when I told 
him how we have been treating Jim,” Lee 
went on. “He said that we had had a grand 
chance to be missionaries right here. Now 
what will happen if Jim refuses to accept 
Jesus because of the way we have been teas- 
ing him?” 

The buzzer sounded, and the students went 
to their seats almost as slowly as Jim did. 
As the boys passed his seat they smiled 
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kindly. “We want you to keep score for us 
after this,” Lee whispered. 

Miss Grant opened her Bible. “Let this 
mind be in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus,” she read. “Be ye kind one to another,” 
and “all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” 

All was still for several long minutes. The 
girls wiped their eyes. Then Jack stood. 

“Miss Grant, may I say something for all 
of us?” 

“You may.” 

He turned to Jim. “We boys want you to 
know we are ashamed of all the mean things 
we've said and done to you. We did not 


know you had been hurt and had to lie flat 
on your back in a cast for almost a year. 
We did not know about your dad. But that 
is no excuse for us. We have not been like 
Jesus. Will you please forgive us?” 

“Will you forgive us girls too?” asked 
Sue. 

Jim nodded. He was too happy to say a 
word. 

The boys and girls knelt as Miss Grant 
asked Jesus to forgive their unkindnesses 
and to help them to be more like Him each 
day. 

Then they opened their Bibles to write on 
the inside of the cover these words: 

TO BE THE BEST IS TO BE LIKE JESUS. 











DOGS AND CATS. There are almost fifty mil- 
lion dog and cat pets in the United States. 
There are almost twenty-three million dogs 
and about twenty-seven million cats, not count- 
ing the stray dogs and cats that have no homes. 
Six years ago there were only seventeen mil- 
lion dogs, five million less than now. In 1953 
they ate more than one and a half billion cans 
of pet food. 


RAILROADS. Locomotives that burn coal are 
becoming harder and harder to find. Most rail- 
road companies have changed to what are 
called Diesel-electric locomotives. In these a 
huge engine using Diesel oil (something like 
gasoline) runs a dynamo that makes electric- 
ity, which in turn runs an electric motor, which 
makes the train move. These locomotives are 
easier to stop and start and cost less to run. 
One of the largest companies still using steam 
engines, the Virginian Railway, has finally 
ordered twenty-five Diesel electrics. So the 
steam engine grows more scarce. 


POLIO PROTECTION. Five hundred thou- 
sand second-grade children will soon be re- 
ceiving vaccinations that it is hoped will pro- 
tect them against polio. So far no one knows 
whether the shots will help. To prove it, chil- 
dren in the first and third grades will not be 
vaccinated. If more first and third graders get 
polio than second graders this summer, the doc- 
tors will know that the vaccine helped, and 
no doubt older children will get it too. 


POOR MAN GETS RICH. Joseph Francis used 
to be a poor man. Today he is rich. Thirty 
years ago he was working as a waiter in a 
hotel and not earning much. He had seven 
children, but he always managed to save a 
little money each week. With the savings he 
started a laundry. Soon the laundry was bring- 
ing in a good income. Then his wife died. He 
sold the laundry, and used every penny to buy 
land and cattle. Today he owns twenty-seven 
acres, which will soon be sold at a fancy price 
to have houses built on it. And he owns a 
farm of more than four hundred acres, on 
which he keeps four hundred prime dairy 
cattle, worth a lot of money. People often ask 
him how he did it. Mr. Francis, who lives in 
South Africa, answers, “By being thrifty, and 
never drinking or smoking.” 
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Vl—The Christian's Body 


(FEBRUARY 6) 


Lesson Text: Daniel 1:8-20. 


Memory Verse: “I beseech you _ therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye pre- 
sent your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, accept- 
able unto God, which is your reasonable serv- 
ice” (Romans 12:1). 


Guiding Thought 


A few blocks away is a hospital. In it lie hun- 
dreds of men, women, and children whose bodies 
are not working right. They have bones that are 
broken, body tissues that have become torn or 
burned, organs that are not functioning properly. 
Some have deadly microbes breaking down the 
life forces. It is a sad thing and a bad thing when 
the body gets hurt or out of order. In the begin- 
ning God made the human body—the bodies of 
Adam and of Eve—perfect, but when Satan gained 
control of the world he set agencies at work to 
weaken the body and cause suffering and disable- 
ment and finally death. He does his work in many 
ways. Often he works through the mind. He 
tempts his subjects to form habits of living that 
will break down the body’s health—habits of eat- 
ing, of missing sleep, of avoiding healthful work 
and exercise, of following exciting pleasures. But 
the Christian is careful of his habits, for he views 
his body as a temple in which the Holy Ghost 
dwells. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 


Read the lesson texts and the guiding thought. 


ASSIGNMENT 2 
The Human Body a Marvel of Creation 


1. When we talk of the marvels of creation 
we think perhaps of a towering giant redwood, 
or a delicately fashioned butterfly, or the wonder 
of a spider’s web. We seldom think of something 
we have much more intimate contact with—our 
own bodies, adapted to do a thousand tasks, 
to take us wherever we want to go, to give us 
mental impressions through the five senses. As 
David thought about the marvels of the human 
body, what was he led to exclaim (Ps. 139:14)? 

2. When John wrote his letters to the early 
Christians concerning their spiritual welfare, 
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what did he say that he wished above all things 
(3 John 2)? 

NOoTE.—" ‘Above all things, God desires us 
to ‘be in health’ (3 John 2)—health of body and 
of soul. And we are to be workers together with 
Him for the health of both soul and body.’— 
Messages to Young People, p. 352. 


ASSIGNMENT 3 
Our Bodies Are Temples for God’s Spirit 


3. In order to bring home to us the thought 
that we have a solemn responsibility to keep our 
bodies in good condition, what does Paul call 
our bodies (1 Cor. 6:19, 20)? 

NoTE.—''Our bodies belong to God. He paid 
the price of redemption for the body as well as sor 
the soul... . The Creator watches over the human 
machinery, keeping it in motion. Were it not 
for His constant care, the pulse would not beat, 
the action of the heart would cease, the brain 
would no longer act its part.’—Medical Ministry, 
p. 291. 


4. Isaiah tells us that God declares that He 
dwells “in the high and hely place, with him 
also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to 
revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive 
the heart of the contrite ones” (Isa. 57:15). 

What must we avoid doing to our bodies if 
we want God to dwell in our hearts and help 
us (1 Cor. 3:16, 17)? 


ASSIGNMENT 4 


Ways in Which We Can Care for Our Bodies 


5. Name one of the ways in which we must 


be careful of the body temple (1 Cor. 10:31). 

6. Name another thing that contributes to a 
healthy body (Prov. 17:22). 

NOTE.—Paul tells us that “godliness with con- 
tentment is great gain” (1 Tim. 6:6). The 
knowledge that we are following Jesus, striving 
to grow in grace and prepare for heaven gives us 
health of mind and of body. 


7. What two things mentioned by Solomon 
go together to make us healthy (Eccl. 5:12)? 

NoTE.—'‘Pure air, sunlight, abstemiousness, 
rest, exercise, proper diet, the use of water, trust 
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A good way to be healthy is to keep a cheerful out- 
look on life and spend as long as possible outdoors. 


in divine power,—these are the true remedies.” 
—Ministry of Healing, p. 127. 


ASSIGNMENT 5 


Four Bible Youth Who Refused to Defile Their 
Body Temples 


8. Name four young men mentioned in the 
Old Testament who were careful to keep their 
bodies from the defilement of unclean foods and 
destructive drinks (Dan. 1:8-16). 


NotTe.—"The youth of today are surrounded 
with allurements to self-indulgence. Especially in 
our large cities, every form of sensual gratification 
is made easy and inviting. Those who, like Daniel, 
refuse to defile themselves, will reap the reward.” 
—Messages to Young People, p. 242. 

9. How were these four youth rewarded even 
in this life for their regard of the temple of 
the body (verses 17-20)? 

Nore.—‘“During their three years of training, 
Daniel and his associates maintained their ab- 
stemious habits, their allegiance to God, and their 
constant dependence upon His power. 

“God always honors the right. The most prom- 





ising youths from all the lands subdued by the 
great conqueror had been gathered at Babylon, 
yet amid them all the Hebrew captives were with- 
out a rival.”—IJbid., p. 241. 


ASSIGNMENT 6 
Our Way of Living to Testify for God 


10. We want to keep our bodies in good con- 
dition, so that God’s Spirit can dwell in them 
and help us live as true followers of Christ. 
Paul gives another reason why we should keep 
our bodies fit. Find that reason in Romans 12:1. 

NOTE.—Sacrifice has always been connected 
with worship. When we thus worship God with 
our bodies, an unmeasurable blessing comes to us. 


11. What message comes through Solomon 
particularly to young people who think that to 
have a good time and do as they please is all 
right (Eccl. 11:9)? 

12. In order to show that the example of our 
careful living will be an influence for good to 
our neighbors and friends, what does Paul call 
Christians (2 Cor. 3:2)? 

NoTE.—"It is God's purpose to manifest 
through His people the principles of His king- 
dom. That in life and character they may reveal 
these principles, He desires to separate them from 
the customs, habits, and practices of the world.” 
—The Adventist Home, p. 519. 


ASSIGNMENT 7 


After reading the conversation that took place 
between Don, Marilyn, Wayne, and Karen, tell 
which of the four were making an effort to treat 
their bodies as Christians should. 

Don: I played ball all Friday afternoon right 
until sundown. 

MARILYN: I didn’t see you at Sabbath school. 
We had such a good meeting. Why weren't you 
there? 

Don: I’m telling you—I ached all over after 
playing ball so long. I just couldn’t get up for 
Sabbath school. I’m going to play again tonight 
though. 

WAYNE: But you promised me to come out 
with those invitations to Elder Brown’s meetings. 
Aren’t you coming? 

Don: No. I’m going to play ball. 

WAYNE: But you'd have time to play ball for 
a while first. I'm going to dig. the garden with 
Dad when I get home, and we're going to have 
supper early and then go out. How about you, 
Karen? Are you coming? 

KAREN: No. I'm too tired. I didn’t get to bed 
till eleven last night. There was such a funny 
show on TV. There’s something I don’t want to 
miss tonight either, so I'll not be coming with you. 

DON: Well, I'm going over to the drugstore 
to get a double malt. Anyone coming with me? 

WAYNE: No thanks. Mother’ll have a good 
dinner ready soon, and I’m saving my appetite. 

— Wait a minute, Don. I’m coming with 
you. A double malt’s just the thing I’m pining 
for, and I’ve just got a quarter left. How about 
you, Marilyn? 

MARILYN: No thanks. I’m going home. Mother 
promised to let me make a Lima bean loaf from 
a new recipe I saw in Life and Health the other 
day. I guess I’d rather do that. Sorry you won't 
come with me, Karen. Good-by! 
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Toiler, the Ant, No. 4 — By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT. 1954 BY REVIEW AND 


HERALD (ALL RIGHT RESERVED) 











1. A heavy rain came down and water ran into the 
tunnels and began to get in among the eggs and 
larvae. Toiler and the others had to work hard to 
carry the young to dry places. 2. Many of the young 
ants died in the heavy rainstorm in spite of the ef- 
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forts of the workers. One day shortly after this Toiler 
found a ripe cattail that someone had thrown away. 
3. The down had started to come out. Toiler carried 
some of the waxy silk to the ant hill. Other ants also 
carried some, and soon the mound was well thatched. 








4. The next time a sudden shower came the water 
was almost all shed by the waxy, waterproof cattail 
silk, and very little of it got down into the tunnels to 
damage the eggs and larvae. 5. In late summer 
Toiler and the other workers had a busy time gather- 


ing food for the growing colony. They found many 
sticky drops of honeydew under the leaves of the 
cottonwood tree. 6. Dried food of all kinds was stored 
by the ants in their underground cellars. The cooler 
days reminded the ants that winter was on the way. 


























7. They remembered their aphid cows and brought 
in the aphid eggs and the few aphids that still re- 
mained on the trees and weeds. Their cows must be 
kept safe for the winter. 8. As the frosts came the 
leaves of the black cottonwood fell and covered the 
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ant mound with their golden blanket. The ants moved 
slowly and seldom came out of the tunnels now. 
9. Being cold blooded, they could not move much un- 
less it was warm, and when the snow covered their 
nest they stayed inside till spring should come again. 








